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HE author of theſe refleQions 


lives generally in the country, 


which has prevented his ſee- 
ing many treatiſes on the preſent diſ- 
putes between Great Britain and her 
colonies; it is therefore likely, that 


ſome of his arguments may have 
already appeared in print, (as the fame 


objects will naturally occaſion ſimilar 
ideas in different perſons) but he 
avers, that he has not taken any thing 
from the works of others knowingly. 


The 


PR EFA LE. 


The good of the whole Britiſh 
empire 1s what he'aims at: the co- 
lonies of courſe muſt come into con- 
ſideration; which has obliged him to 
haſten his work, that it may be printed 
before the parliament decides what 
ſhall be done in regard to them. He 
therefore hopes, that ſome ſlight in- 
advertencies may be forgiven, on ag- 
count of haſte. 


Having lived many years in Ame- 
rica, he believes he is well acquainted 
with the manners prevalent in moſt of 
our colonies, as well as thoſe which are 
in uſe at home. That there are faults 
in both, he ſuppoſes, will be readily 
admitted; if any obſervation of his 
can contribute to the amendment and 
happineſs of his fellow citizens, his 
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great end in writing will be an- 
ſwered. 


His opinion of the houſe of com- 
mons is, that though the counties, 
certain cities, ports and boroughs, have 
the nomination of the members, yet 
the members when choſen, immedia- 


tely become ſenators of the publich, 


without any reſpect to locality. They 
may indeed ſupport the intereſt of the 
particular place which elected them, 


fo far as that intereſt is conſiſtent with 


the good of the whole, but no farther. 
: FT | | 

When conſtituents direct their mem- 
bers which way to vote, it is certainly 
judging without hearing the other ſide 
of the queſtion; and ſuppoſing, that 
the reprelentative's conſcience and zeal 
for the publick, ſhould be governed by 

the 
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the opinions of the conſtituents; a 
point to which no man of virtue would 
ever agree. By conſidering the mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons as ſena- 
tors of the publick, we may conceive 
them to be (in a certain degree) the 
repreſentatives and guardians of all 
Britiſh commoners, whereſoever diſ- 


perſed. It is indeed to be hoped, that 


ſome time or other, a better mode of 


election may be cſtabliſhed to make 
the repreſentation more equal, but till 
that happens we muſt abide by the 
preſent regulations, and ſupport the 
dignity and authority of the houſe of 
commons, (the palladium of our liber- 
ties) though the method of forming it 
is not perfect. 
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REFLECTIONS 


MORAL and POLITICAL: 


MONG all the errors to which 
mankind is ſubject, none are more 
dangerous than thoſe which ariſe 


from excellencies or virtues mſunder/tood. As 


furely as an exceſſive generoſity will deſtroy a 
great fortune, or an extream frugality will an- 
nihilate the enjoyment of riches, ſo ſurely will 
an unlimited exerciſe of liberty deſtroy that 
reaſonable liberty, which is alone confiſtent 
with ſocrety, 


Þ In 


In the preſent diſputes then on Iiberty, it 
ſeems highly neceſſary to underſtand, what 
ſhould be meant by the word. Mankind is 
certainly formed for ſociety, and could hardly 
exiſt long without it. We muſt therefore con- 
ſider that degree of liberty, which men may 
enjoy in ſociety, 


Now the nature and prime end of ſociety, is 
the preſervation and advantage of all its mem- 
bers equally, fo far as the nature of things will 
permit. We are not in general ſenſible of the 
benefits we derive from ſociety, till we happen 
to be deprived of them; but by reflection, we 
may caſily conceive the happineſs we enjoy 
beyond what is attainable by ſolitary ſavages. 
Whilſt the ſavage is in purſuit of food, he 
doubts whether wild beaſts may not have de- 
ſtroyed his wife and children during his ab- 
ſence, or that ſome other wandering ſavage 
may have carried them off; if he chances to 
be ſick or wounded, he apprehends his little 
ones will periſh before he ſhall recover ſtrength 
to procure them food, and that his death will 
be the certain occaſion of theirs. A perſon 
who lives in ſociety, is free from theſe racking 
conſiderations; the ſociety is the ſure guard of 


his 
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his family in his abſence or ſickneſs; the de- 
fender and preſerver of his wife and family in 
caſe of his death; his preþerty is on the ſame 
footing. If then a good man would lay down 
his life in the defence of his wife and children 
from one ſingle evil, he ought to do the fame 
for the ſociety which guards them from all, 
and at all times. 


If then a man owes his life to the good of 
the ſociety, he certainly owes affection and 
obedience ; and the ſociety owes him protec- 
tion, with the allowance of every liberty that 
may be conſiſtent with the good of he whole. 


The ſtrength of every ſociety, is the ſtrength 
of every individual united; if theſe individuals 
were allowed to fight among themſelves, every 
one that fell would- be a diminution of the 
publick ſtrength : from hence one of the firſt 
laws of ſociety is, that whatever diſputes may 
ariſe among individuals, they ſhall not be at 
liberty to decide them by force, but ſubmit 
them to the deciſion of the ſociety, or of that 
power which the ſociety has appointed for 
ſuch purpoſes. | 


To obviate a number of complaints, and to 
eſtabliſh order, the ſociety enacts certain laws, 
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conformable to the ſituation, climate, and cir- 
cumſtances of the country it inhabits, that the 
ſubje& may know what he is 20 do; it alſo de- 
clares, that murders, rapes, &c. ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with death, other crimes of leſs ma- 
lignity with baniſhment, &c. that the ſubject 
may know what he is to avoid. 


It is impoſſible for laws to curb every ſpecies 
of fraud or violence; the direct objects of 
human laws are actions, and actions of ſome 
moment, with a conſideration of the intent, ſo 
far as it may be gathered from circumſtances 
and probabilities, which are often defective or 
ambiguous. 


To prevent the infinite differences that may 
ariſe between men, nothing is ſo effectual as 


morality, which not only binds the minds of 


men more firmly to the publick good, but alſo 
attaches them to the welfare of every indivi- 
dual. It is the only natural cauſe of confidence 
between man and man, and conſequently the 


only ſure band of ſociety. 


If then morality is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the good of the ſociety, it follows, that 
liberty muſt be enjoyed in ſuch degrees only, 
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1 
. as morality preſcribes. Now juſtice is the chief 
| part of morality. The golden rule of doing 10 
others, as we think would be juſt if done to cur 
ſelves in fimilar circumſtances, is an idea which 
N ſeems innate to mankind, at leaſt it is no ſooner 
Eu propoſed than aſſented to by all people. It is 
+ true, it is often tranſgreſſed through the paſ- 
ſions of men: and theſe tranſgreſſions have 
created the neceſſity of penal laws, to deter 
delinquents by fear of puniſhment, ſince their 
paſſions are too ſtrong for their virtue, and un- 
juſtly detrimental to others. Penal laws are 
then ſo many ſupplements to the want of 
morals, but they do not promote morality. 
It is the mind and intention that conſtitute 
the moral man, which human laws cannot 
directly reach; yet ſtates have the means of 
great influence over the minds of men, by a 
ſteady and judicious diſtribution of honour and 
diſgrace. The generality of mankind have 
not time (nor have all capacity) to form their 
conduct in life from the ſtudy of Ethicks : but 
they obſerve, that ſuch and ſuch manners pro- 
cure credit and eſteem, and that a contrary 
behaviour produces contempt. If virtue is the 
means of acquiring reſpect and conſideration, 
they naturally follow it, and bring up their 
children 


tO 
children in the ſame way: if riches are the 
only road to preferment, they naturally take the 
ſhorteſt way to obtain them, vi. by fraud, 
and by every indirect method not particularly 
guarded by law. In ſuch circumſtances their 
ſtudy would be, not how they ſhould obey the 
laws for the publick good, but how they ſhould 
evade them for their private advantage : there 
would be little confidence between men, becauſe 
each would regard his neighbour as a rival, 
defirous of over-reaching him; and the publick 
liberty would ſoon fall, when there was no 
union among the ſupporters of it. In caſe of 
general corruption, our laws would become 
uſeleſs, being founded on the ſuppoſition, that 
every citizen is virtuous, unleſs there is poſitive 
proof to the contrary. One of our great privi- 
leges is that of being tried by a jury of our 
peers ; if theſe peers were generally ſuppoſed 
capable pf being corrupted, who would ever 
conteſt a cauſe againſt a rich man? The only 


reaſonable confidence an Engliſhman has then 
for the ſecurity of his life and property, is the 
juſtice of his cauſe, and the integrity (i. e. the 


morals) of the jury. If we conſult hiſtory, 
we ſhall find of what conſequence the ancients 
thought morals by their making them the 

principal 
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principal part of education even from child- 
hood. Their laws corrected immorality fo 
far as laws could operate conſiſtent with li- 
berty ; and where laws could not reach, they 
even gave up part of their liberty to preſerve 
morals, (for on this was founded the autho- 
rity of the Areopagites among the Athenians, 


of the Ephori at Sparta, of the Cenſors at 
Rome). | 


The chief remains of this kind of moral 
juriſdiction among us, are the thanks or cen- 
ſure of the Houſe of Commons, together with 
the expulſion of ſuch of their own members 
as appear unworthy : Take away this power, 
and vice (except crimes ſpecified by law) has 
no check, but publick opinion. If the Houſe 
of Commons was to be over-ruled by either, or 
both the other branches of the Legiſlature in 
matters relating to its own members, it would 
immediately fall into contempt, and the dignity 


of every Britiſh commoner, would fall in like 
manner. 


I believe it will from hence follow, that li- 
berty is not endangered, but on the contrary, 
rendered more firm and permanent, when re- 

gulated 
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gulated by morality; and conſequently, that 
there is no real cauſe of fear for liberty, from a 
late expulſion, reſolved upon in an aſſembly re- 


preſenting all the Commons of Great Britain, 


after a legal conviction of crimes. 


From the noiſe however that has been made 


about it, and ſome accidents, which formerly 


would only have been looked upon (in their 
true light) as caſualties, it ſeems there was a diſ- 
poſition to complain; and where that is the 
caſe, men catch at the firſt ſhadow of a rea- 
ſon to expreſs their diflike. Few common 
people are capable of comprehending the vari- 
ous intereſts which mult interfere in ſo exten- 
five an empire as that of Great Britain; and 
each would have his own preferred in particu- 
lar. The Parliament mult arrange them in ſuch 
manner as may beſt contribute to the good of 


the whole. There is alſo a great public debt to 


be diſcharged, and taxes are the neceſſary con- 
ſequence. | 


There may be alſo ſome of our laws, which 


though well deſigned at firſt, yet by the in- 


troduction of new manners, and change of 
circumſtances, may have eventually ſoured the 
_ diſpoſition 


ta 
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difpoſition of many people, corrupted - theit 
manners, and prepared - that ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent which now ſhews itſelf. 


If morality is neceſſary for the well being 
of the ſubjects inter ſe, it is no leſs ſo for the 
ſtate itſelf, to comply with the duty of juſtice, 
by punctually paying its debts when they be- 
come due; this is much more eaſily done when 
there is plenty of money in the country, than 
when it is ſcarce. To diſcharge then the na- 
tional debt in the eaſieſt manner to the ſub- 
je, the ſtate encourages commerce, ſo far as 
it is of uſe to the publick, and muſt guard 
againſt the abuſes of it in the beſt manner 
it can. Commerce in itſelf is not repugnant to 
morality, but ĩt expoſes the practitioners toſo many 
temptations, and attaches their minds fo habi- 
tually to their own private intereſt, that there 
is the leſs delicacy to be expected from them 
in reſpect to the publick. Hardly any one 
follows trade but in the hope of making a 
fortune ſpeedily, and then leaving off; and from 
hence, traders are very apt to prefer a preſent 
advantage of their own, to what may be fer- 
viceable to trade in general at ten years diſ- 
tance, before which time they hope to have 


C compleated 
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compleated their fortune; on the contrary, tis 
the intereſt of the publick to make the trade 
itſelf permanent. The intereſts of merchants 
then, are often oppoſite to thoſe of the pub- 
lick; for theſe reaſons merchants ſhould be heard 
and ſupported in what is for the publick good, 
and conſidered as very uſeful ſubjects, whilſt 
they act conſiſtent with the publick advantage; 
but ſhould have no weight as a body in what 
regards the conſtitution and dignity of the 
ſtate. 


Since riches are in ſome meaſure neceſſary 
for us, we muſt be content to take them with 
their inconveniencies of luxury and avarice. 
"Tis hardly poſſible to obviate all the ill con- 
ſequences that wealth brings with it without 
Hurting liberty ; ſome of them have been creep- 
ing upon us by degrees theſe many years, 
. which were probably not foreſeen at the be- 
ginning. If I was to fix on the time when 
riches 1 2gan to do us moſt injury, I ſhould 
place it in the year 1709, when an act 
was made to ſhut every one out of the 
Houſe of Commons, who had not 300 I. 
per annum in land, the members for Scot- 
land, and the two Univerſities, excepted. This 
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was in effect giving honour to wealth, and 
had the appearance of computing the abilities 
and integrity of the Engliſh, by their poſſeſſi- 
ons. I know very well that the Athenians 
and Romans required a certain fortune in their 
ſenators : but that inſtitution was checked by 
another, viz. that they were to undergo a ſtrict 
examination as to their abilities and moral con- 
duct. They enquired not only into their eſ- 
tates, but alſo by what means they increaſed 
or diminiſhed them ; they alſo required a cer- 
tain age, or the having paſſed through ſome 
publick employments with credit, as a quali- 
fication in their ſenators ; ſo that their charac- 
ters were well known before they were ad- 
mitted. Take theſe qualifications all together, 
and they amount to probity, experience, abi- 
lity, and wealth; the citizens had conſequently 
the greateſt confidence imaginable in a ſenate 
ſo compoſed. Our form of government, and 
the extent of it, do not give the ſame oppor- 
tunities of knowing the true characters of 
men, but when the Parliament, in 1709, fol- 
lowed the ancients in reſpect of wealth, it is 
to be wiſhed it had gone a ſtep farther at Jeaſt 
in reſpec to age, 12 | TE 
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The moſt probable reaſon for making riches 
2 qualification in ſenators, is, that having an 
aſſured ſubſiſtance, they may be able to em- 
ploy their whole time and attention in the diſ- 
charge of their public duty, and that their eſ- 
tates may be a ſort of ſecurity to the publick 
in caſe of miſbehaviour. Theſe were the chief 
advantages propoſed by the law, as we may 
ſuppoſe, (for it has no preamble) to which may 
be added, the excluſion of the favourites of the 
mob, who might, in time of faction, be returned 
as members, 


There is another law, reſpecting pecuniary 
qualification, wbich bears hard both on li- 
berty and property, and is almoſt daily put in 
force, and whoſe chief object is of no great 
uſe to the publick, I mean the game-aR. 


Let us ſee now the inconveniencies which 


have ariſen from theſe regulations, and how 
the common people, that is, the bulk of the 
nation, are affected thereby. 


In the time of Henry ths VIIIth the no- 


bility (who had been led into vaſt expences 
by attending that king to France, and by fol- 


lowing the extravagant faſhions of his court) 


were 
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were obliged to ſell part of their lands, for 
payment of their debts: many of the church 
lands were alſo fold, both which fell chiefly 
into the hands of commoners, as the nobility 
in general were unable to purchaſe. 'This oc- 
caſioned a new ſet of gentry in moſt parts of 
England, who having no ancient patrimonial 
intereſt in the county, endeavoured to make 
themſelves eſteemed by their new tenants and 
neighbours ; this naturally procured them in- 
fluence among the frecholders. The old fa- 
milies, (which uſed to carry every thing be- 
fore) would not be out-done by the new comers, 
and this conteſt naturally produced good ef- 
fects for the common people; every one was 
then eſtimated, not according to his rent, but 


the influence he poflefſed, which _— de- 
pended on character, 


Old tenants were looked upon as clients to 
the family, and treated accordingly ; the te- 
nants looked upon their landlord as their friend 
and patron; and all the neighbourhood ran 
to the great houſe, either for aſſiſtance or ad- 
vice. The gentleman generally reſiding on 
his eſtate, his behaviour was the model, on 
which the freeholders, yeomen, copyholders, 

| and 
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end- farmers. formed theirs: The common 
people followed of courſe ; what alteration 
the civil war might make in the days of 
Charles the Iſt. or the debauchery of the reign 
of Charles the IId. I cannot ſay, but am apt 
to think they did not alter the manners of the 


country in general. 


But when the right of ſtanding to repre- 
ſent a county was veſted in thoſe only who 
had 600 l. a year, the ſcene was changed: 
the leſſer fort of gentry were thrown out of 


the queſtion, or were only of uſe as ſubordi- 


nates ; then every one endeavoured to make 
the moſt rent he could of his eſtate : influ- 
ence or good opinion was of little uſe, .unleſs 
it was influence in a borough : the rents were 
raiſed, and the old tenants turned off, unleſs 
they would give the utmoſt the lands would 


bring. Within theſe thirty years it has be- 


come a practice to throw ſeveral little farms 
into one great one, to fave the expences of 
buildings and repairs: the former occupiers 
of theſe little farms are diſperſed, or become 
labourers to the great farmers. Nor is there 
any friendſhip ſubſiſting between the land- 
lord and his great farmer; they ſtand on the 

hoſtile 
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hoſtile footing of debtor and creditor; ſure 
on both ſides, that the landlord keeps his pre- 
ſent tenant only becauſe he cannot get ano- 
ther ſo advantageous, (ſecurity, and perhaps a 
vote included) and that the tenant will do as 
little for the eſtate as poſſible conſiſtent with. 
law : the farmer's ſons and family go on in 
their father's ſteps ; as they are preſſed in point 
of rent, they alſo oppreſs their ſervants and 
labourers, who of courſe become equally for- 
did and rapacious. | 


The game-at is alſo a law of excluſion to 
every one but the lords of manors, and poſ- 
ſeflors of 100 1. a year; this, with the fiſh-act, 
has, in effect, forbid every body to amuſe them- 
ſelves in the country who has not 1001. a 
year in land; nay worſe, it has ſeemingly 
(but I hope not in fact) given a power to the 
lords of manors to take away the property of 
other ſubjects by violence, and for their own 
"uſe. Our laws (I believe) do not allow the ex- 
erciſe of civil power (except that of detain- 
ing) to any ſubjeas, but thoſe who derive it 
either immediately, or remotely, from the crown; 
manors are bought and ſold every day. Be- 
fore the year 1709, when it was cuſtomary for 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen to rede upon their eſtates, and 
their moral character was of greater uſe to 
them, the game laws were employed chiefly 
againſt poachers and thieves; and conſequently 
did not affect the generality of tenants; on the 


contrary, the tenant was glad to preſerve the 


game for his landlord's amuſement, and occa- 
ſionally for his own. At preſent the caſe is al- 
tered; no gentleman can live comfortably in 
the country who has not 100 1. a year in land, 
let his fortune be what it will in other reſpects; 
the rewards, always ready to be given to in- 
formers (of this kind) have produced trea- 
chery and diſtruſt among the common peo- 
ple, and have probably driven numbers of the 


middling ſort out of the country, whoſe for- 


tune was under that ſum. By the departure 
of theſe middling people, many ſmall freeholds 


have been ſet to fale, which from the diſ- 


advantages of the game-laws, bad neighbours, 
&c. were of little value to other purchaſers, 
but very good bargains to the lords of manors. 


From hence if we look ſome forty years back, 
we ſhall find in every county that landed 
property has been conſtantly drawing into fewer 


hands. When I impute the accumulation of 


eſtates to the qualification acts, I do not ſay 


they 


> 
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they are the fo/e cauſes; other laws and cuſ- 


toms have co- operated with them; for in- 


ſtance, the marriage- act, &c. 


Within theſe 30 years there were ill many 
checks on vice in the country, by a number of 


ſmall freeholders who lived on their eſtates, 


and many copyholders. To this ſort of people, 
character was extremely neceſſary; and their 
behaviour was naturally imitated by the com- 
mon people, to whom they were generally aſ- 
fiſting in caſe of ſickneſs, or of diſputes in law. 
Since that time, the freeholders are much di- 
miniſhed ; and the copyholds have ſeldom been 
renewed, but as they fell into the lord's hands, 
have been ſet at ſhort leaſes, or at rack-rents. 


The dimunition of freeholders has brought 
on another great inconveniency, viz. the want 
of proper people to ſerve as juſtices of the peace. 


The great poſſeſſors of land ſeldom reſide long 


in the country; to ſupply the deficiency, the 
clergy are frequently inſerted in the commiſ- 
ſion, There is an apparent difference between 
the divine and human laws. A clergyman, as 


miniſter, tells his pariſhioner that he mult for- 
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glve injuries; as juſtice of the peace, he tells him 
he muſt proſecute them; and if the complain- 
ant refuſes, he muſt, in ſome caſes, compel him. 
I do not ſay, that there is a real oppoſition be- 
tween chriſtianity and our laws, but the ſame 
perſon acting in both departments is detri- 
mental to one at leaſt. The buſineſs of the 
clergyman is to adviſe, reprove with mildneſs, 
convince, and perſuade, (the only methods, 
with example, to make people virtuous). To ex- 
ecute this duty effectually, he ſhould be on 
terms of friendihip with all the pariſhioners. 
The office of juſtice muſt unavoidably embroil 
him with many families, fince (to execute it 
fairhfully) he muſt give trouble to ſome of them, 
their children, or relations.---Behold a party 
againſt him! his conduct, both as miniſter 
and juſtice, arraigned !---The people dare not 
apply to him as a counſellor, or mediator, on 
ſome occaſions, in which, perhaps, as a juſ- 
tice, he would be obliged to commit both 
parties. I purpoſely omit other evil conſe- 
quences, becauſe I believe the clergy, in ge- 
neral, do not act as juſtices through inclina- 
tion, but merely to make up the n 
of the laity. 


If 


I 0 } 
If this is the true ſtate of things, it appears 
that the common people are now in a worſe | 
fituation than their fathers were, not from any 
new laws, (except, perhaps, the marriage and 
fiſh- acts,) but from the change of manners 
and cuſtoms, which have eventually proceeded 


from old ones. They are uneaſy, but not diſ- 


affected; the more ſimple are ready to catch 


at, or be caught by, any thing that bears the 
name of LIBERTY. Others, more ſenſible, do 


not give into theſe wild notions ; but as they 
ſee nothing likely to be of real ſervice, nor 
any thing that threatens immediate danger to 
liberty, they are not anxious about the event ; 
and yet perhaps there never was a criſis in 


which the rights, the honour, dignity, and trea- 


ſure of Great Britain were more at ſtake, than 


This parliament and miniſtry have been vi- 
lifed by all means poſſible, becauſe they have 


ſupported the pre-2minency of Great Britain 
over her colonies, and would oblige them to 
contribute to the publick expence, which lies 
at preſent on Great Britain. The coloniſts 
do not approve -of this, and threaten us with 
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the loſs of trade, if their extravagant and un- 


juſt demands of exemption from parliament- 
ary taxations, are not complied with: from 
hence the trading people are alarmed; the 
fear of loſing a preſent advantage makes them 
overlook the evils that are more remote. The 


coloniſts, by their emiſſaries, keep this appre- 
henſion alive, and by applying the words of 
ancient laws to their own caſe, (which is 
totally different from the objects which thoſe 
laws had in view) have made many believe 


that they (the Americans) have been un- 


juſtly treated. 


As this parliament came to reſolutions laſt 
ſeſſions to ſupport the dignity and authority 
of the parliament of Great Britain over all 
Britiſh ſubjects, they (the coloniſts and tra- 


ders) cannot expect to carry their point whilſt 


this parliament ſubſiſts; they, therefore, de- 
ſire a new one; in which they hope to get 


ſeveral of their friends elected, in order to al- 
low the coloniſts to do as they pleaſe; the re- 


Fult of which would be, that the burthen of 
all public debts and charges of government 


ſhould lie on Great Britain alone. 


To 
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To effectuate this, the merchants have in- 


fluenced the traders and manufacturers in the 
country, to ſign petitions for a diſſolution of 
parliament ; but as the intereſt of the traders 
would not be ſufficient to procure great num- 
bers of names among the landed people, and 
would be too bare-faced an avowal of their 
motives, they have pretended the expulſion or 
non-reception of Mr. Wilkes, as the cauſe of 
deſiring the diſſolution of the parliament; aſſert- 
ing, that the freedom of election has been vio- 
lated by the preſent Houſe of Commons in that 
affair. This has induced many landed people 
to ſign petitions, and more of the lower ſort, 


who (from the cauſes I have before mentioned) 


are uneaſy in their preſent circumſtances, and 
hope a change of men may procure them ſome 
advantage. 


If the Houſe of Commons is the only part 
the people have in the legiſlature, it is certain 
it ſhould have all the power and independency 
that the nature of its inſtitution will permit; 
otherwiſe how could it defend the rights and 
intereſts of the Commons againſt the power of 
the crown and nobility? it muſt then have a 
power of puniſhing (ſo far as expulſion) any of 
| N 
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its own members, when their behaviour has 
given occaſion of ſcandal . The courts of 
law expell an unworthy lawyer from the bar; 
the ſpiritual court degrades (i. e. expells) an un- 
; worthy ctergyman ; and ſhall the great aſſembly 
x GH h Def the Commons of Great Britain not have the 


len. com. ſame juriſdiction? It will be ſaid, in anſwer, 


mute l ag 4 mm- we allow the expulſion; but we complain, that 


ler 22 24 F Mr. Wilkes was not admitted when re-choſen 


| . = by a majority of voters in Middleſex. That is 


45 1 ta ſay, it is a grievance, if the majority of the 


voters in Middleſex cannot in effe& over-rule 


5 72 1 to expell a member one day, and to be obliged 
7 to receive him the next, would be allowing 


Ez the ſuperiority on their fide; it is the voters 


2 ing « We chuſe repreſentatives to make 
laws for us, and they ſhall have ſeats, let 
their morals and behaviour be what they 
will: it is true, this may lower the dignity 
of the Houſe of Commons, but what is that 
* to vs, if compared to our own importance as 


ce electors: of Middleſex ? ” 
Some 


101 * The power of expulſion on juſt cauſes, is not only advane 
ith | tageous to the Houſe of Commons, but alſo to the Conſti- 
| tu>nts, ſince it is the only means (except a diſſolution) by which 
they can get quit of a repreſentative, whoſe conduct ſhould 
alter from what it was, when he was elected. 


lee, the reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons; for 
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Some have objected, that in the expulſion of 


Mr; Wilkes, certain words were left out, de- 
claring him incapable of being re-choſen. But 
to harp upon words (except ſuch as the com- 
mon law has ſpecified, and which have no ap- 
plication here) 1s puerile, eſpecially where the 
reaſon and nature of things is againſt us : be- 
ſides the words alluded to, were entirely unne- 


ceſſary after the ſecond return and expulſion of 


Mr. Wilkes. 


The Middleſex petition ſeems to confirm 


what I have faid, in regard to the traders 
endeayoi rs to procure a new parliament, that 
ſhalt declare the coloniſts independant of the 
Britiſh parliament, (at leaſt as to taxes). I have 
read of an artful miniſter, who, in his diſpatches, 
uſed ſometimes to mention tlꝛe principal buſi- 
neſs in the poſtſcript, that it might ſeem not 
to have occurred to his memory, till juſt as he 
was cloſing the packet. The Middleſex peti- 
tion has exactly that appearance, after enumerat- 
ing and exaggerating every trifling pretence for 
.uncafineſs to inflame the landed people, it mentions 
in the laſt article, that © evil counſellors have 
* occalioned to our ſuffering fellow-ſubjeRs in 


America, grievances and apprehenfions ſimi- 


« tar 


1 
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© lar to thoſe we complain of at home!” The 
conciſeneſs of that article was very neceſſary ; 
had it been fully explained, it is very probable 


the petition would not have had near the num- 
ber of ſubſcribers it has at preſent. 0 


N. B. To prevent ſiniſter interpretations of 
my meaning, I think it neceſſary to declare, 
that when I mention the merchants, traders, 
coloniſts, &c. I mean the violent leaders and 
chief agents. In every party there are great 
numbers who know little of the matter, and 
only follow what the chiefs propoſe, and are 
conſequently innocent of any ill deſign. I do 


not ſuppoſe merchants and traders in general 


to be indifferent to the good of their country, 
nor all coloniſts to be independants in govern- 
ment; but in order to be underſtood, without 
circumlocution, I muſt make uſe of the com- 


mon terms. 


As I am now come to the affairs of the 
colonies, it is incumbent on me (after what I 
have faid) to ſhew my opinion of their claims 
to independancy, with what I take to be their 
real fituation. So much has been faid already 
upon the ſubject both Pro and Con, that it 


will 


Les! 

will be difficult to produce any thing new: 
but perhaps it may be conſidered in a different 
light by one who'is of no party, but that of 
the publick ; who does not know any of our 
prime miniſters for theſe ten years paſt, not 
ſo much as by fight; and who looks on every 
Britiſh and American ſhoe-boy, or charity- 
child, as his fellow citizen, whole aſſiſtance 
he or his poſterity may one day ſtand in 
need of. 


E PART 
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HE coloniſts found their arguments, 
not on the letter of the law, but (as they 
ſay) on the ſpirit of our conſtitution. They 
alledge, that having particular charters to hold 
aſſemblies, they owe no obedience to the Britiſh 
parliament in point of taxes, becauſe they are 
not repreſented there. They acknowledge the 
King perſonally, but ſeem to have little regard 
to him as the executive power of Great Britain. 
They allow, that Great Britain has been fo 
generous as to ſpend an infinite quantity of 
blood and treaſure, to procure them ſecure ſet- 
tlements in America, and to ſupply them with 
great numbers of its uſeful and induſtrious fa- 
milies ; in return for which, the coloniſts have 
taken ſuch manufactures from Great Britain, 
as they wanted, out of pure good will; but now 
ſome of them will take no more, unleſs Great 
Britain allows them independent of the Britiſh 
parliament, in a moſt eſſential point; and ſub- 


mits to take the whole national debt on her- 
ſelf. | 
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In anſwer to theſe pretenſions, let us conſider 
on what footing the coloniſts hold their lands, — 
on the fame with us who live in Great Britain; 
we all hold them from the crown. Was 
Hengiſt then proprietor of all the lands he 
governed in England ? no, but they were put 
into his hands to be divided among his people 
in ſuch manner, as ſhould beſt ſuit their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, ſituation and intereſt. They 
had conquered a country; they were to keep it 
by arms. Every Saxon had a certain ſhare of 
land, and was to take arms when ordered; and 
officers were appointed in each diſtrict to aſ- 
ſemble and command them : over theſe inferior 
officers, other of greater dignity was placed, and 


E all were ſubordinate to the King, who was i 
I commander in chief. The lands were then in if 
. fact the pay of the army: if a Saxon miſbe- | 
2 haved as a ſoldier, he had no right to his land; ö 
I he was diſmiſſed, and the land given to another ] 
„ (probably his ſon if he had one), who would | 
it do his duty better: the holding lands of the 
h King then, was on condition of fidelity and | 
= obedience for the ſervice of the public. Every | 
— certain portion of land was to furniſh a ſoldier. - if 

When a landholder died without heirs, the land | 
1 reverted to the crown, not for the benefit of ſl 
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the' King's privy purſe,” but in order to beſtot 
it on ſome other who ſhould do the ſervice; 
chat the public ſtrength might not be dimi- 
niſhed. It is alſo highly probable, that the 
Saxons, having more land than they could culti- 
vate, allowed the Britons (who had ſubmitted 
and became their ſubjects) to hold lands under 
the Condition of rent or ſoccage, though they 
would not immediately admit them to the uſe 
of arms: and when their empire was firmly 
ſettled, and they had leſs occation for ſoldiers, 
it is likely they gave lands in ſoccage to the 
Saxons families as they encreaſed: but the con- 
dition of all land- tenures was fidelity and obe- 
dience to the ſtate. 


Whatever Britiſh ſubject holds lands of the 
King, tnen holds them for the benefit of the 
Britiſh publick in the firſt place: in the ſecond 
place, he holds them according to the political 
ſituation of the country in which the ſaid lands 
lie. The Iriſh are Britiſh ſubjects ; they 
keep a number of troops, and have ſettled 


certain revenues at the diſpoſal of the crown; 


no more is required but on extraordinary occa- 
ſions. But the Britith legiſlature extends itſelf 
to Ireland, when it ſees cauſe. Ireland itſelf is 

then 


] 
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then dependant on Great Britain. T he perſons 
indeed of the natives are free; they ſhare. the 
ſame; liberty and privileges with thoſe of Great 
Britain; but their landed poſſeſſions and trade 
muſt follow the political ſtate of the country, 
that is, dependance on the ſuperior power. 


The chief view of Great Britain in eſtabliſh- 
ing colonies in North America was, to promote 
trade with the Indians; and to furniſh us with 
ſeveral articles of commerce which America 
produces. The extenſion of dominion (farther 
than might be neceſſary for the planter and 
merchant) was not the national ſcheme : the 
coloniſts have partly inverted this deſign, by ex- 
tending their ſettlements; and begin to talk 
as ſtates diſtinct and independant; for, ac- 
cording to their language, dependance is 


ſlavery, 


If dependance in politicks is ſlavery, there 
can hardly be any liberty in the world: even 
the Great Turk, abſolute as he is, muſt de- 
pend on ſomething. In all commonwealths, 
the deciſion of affairs depends on the ma- 
Jority ; in every family ſomebody muſt direct, 
and others obey ; in the Britiſh empire ſome 

power 


3 
muſt lead, and the reſt of © nation 
fallow. I the law of nations allows men 
to treat a conquered country as they pleaſe, 
(conſiſtent with humanity and juſtice) the 
right of original property, the creation of a 
colony, and the, ſupplying it with people, 
muft give a much better title to juriſdiction 
and fuperiority, The independency affected 
by the Americans, is what our old laws would 
give a very bad name to; the parliament 


will tell us what to call it wo, 


The arguments of the Americans run ge- 
nerally on the falſe poſition, that their Ame- 
rican inſtitutions and poſſeſſions give to their 
aſſemblies alone the right of granting or re- 
ſuſing ſupplies in thoſe countries, for the fer- 
wice of the flate, which right the Britiſh par- 
liament enjoys in Great Britain. To grant mo- 
ney for tbe publick ſervice of the colony, ſeems 
the extent of the aſſemblies authority. To 
grant money for the publick ſervice of the Bri- 
liſi empire at large, is the right of the Bri- 


nh parliament. Tis hardly in the nature of 


things, that fifteen or twenty independant afſem- 
blies, in different latitudes, and at great diſtances, 


ſhould ever agree in one meaſure of govern- 
ment, 


[ 31 f 
ment, and if they were not unanimous, — 
muſt be done with thoſe who diſſented 7 
ſucli a ſociety could hardly ſubſiſt a twelve. 
month. 

ST or 

* Tf the reaſon of things then requires, that 
one power ſhould preſide, and the reſt obey, 
it will follow, that neither the Americans, nor 
Iriſh, ſhould have votes in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. All dependencies have ſome peculiar 
intereſts of their own, which the Britiſh par- 
liament, as the common moderator, muſt re- 
gulate in the beſt manner poſlible for the good 
of the whole: the intereſt of one depen- 
dency muſt ſometimes interfere with that of 
another; if they had each votes in parliament, 
they would be both parties and judges; which 
is againſt reaſon and order. 


But, ſay the coloniſts, what ſecurity have we 


that the Britiſh Parliament will not at ſome 
time or other oppreſs us, who live at ſuch a 
diſtance, and are not perſonally known in Eng- 
land 7—-In anſwer, it may be ſaid, that when 
greater burthens are laid on the coloniſts, (all 
circumſtances conſidered) than on their fellow 
ſubjeAs at home, it will be no ſecret; nor 


} 


will 
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will it be the intereſt of the publick fo to do, 

whilſt you act us faithful ſubjects; nor eam you! 
have Vetter ſecurity in the nature of things; 
than that a parliament, which ſhould unjuſtiy 
attack your liberty, would give immediate ap- 
prehenſions to your fellow ſubjects at hom? 
| Beſides, the amount of the taxes may be fixed 
| | | in proportion to what is paid at home, and! 
f I the manner of raiſing it be left to the colo 
ll | niſts under certain reſtrictions ; but it is not 
| the mode of taxation that the coloniſts com- 
plain of, it is the right itſelf they conteſt. 
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F | A According to their notions, Great Britain 

110 may provide and protect eſtabliſhments of her 
111k ſubjects in foreign parts, for the advantage f 
the (aid ſubjefts perſonally, but cannot make 
any foreign ſettlement for her own advantage," 
nor extend her juriſdiction beyond the limits 
of the iſland of Great Britain. | 
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Our old original laws, indeed, were calcu- 
lated for England, which was all the land 
we then colibiled : : as our dominions encreaſed, 
our law was extended in like manner into 
Ireland and Wales. When we had ef! 

tabliſhments in more ſouthern latitudes, the 


— 
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fame law continue, and ſtill continues in a force; 
with ſuch additions and variations, as the dif- 
ferent climates, remoteneſs from the ſeat of 
goyernment, and the peculiar ſituation of the 
coloniſts, (with regard to their Indian, or other 
neighbours) required, for the publick good. 
Theſe alterations aroſe neceſſarily from the 
nature of things, and were intended for the 
benefit of the coloniſts, on the ſuppoſition, that 
they were true and loyal ſubjects of Great 


Britain, 


They are now on as ſecure a footing, as 
the ſubjects who dwell in England: what 
injuſtice is there then in ſubjecting them now 
to proportionate taxes, with the reſt of their 
fellow ſubjects? The 7u/tice, indeed, would 
be to all the Britiſh ſubjects at home, if the 
Americans were ſuffered to remain vntaxed ; 
ſince 'tis thoſe at home, who muſt make up 


the deficiency of the Americans. 


When I ſay proportionate taxes, I do not 
mean the ſame: there is a wide difference, 
not only in the produce of our ſeveral colo- 
nies, but alſo a very great one in the expence 
of culture: ſo that an indiſcriminate tax, of ſo 

F much 
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tobacco, and are pretty healthy; but as moſt of 
their field-labour is done by negrocs, chey are 
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revel per cent. on their produce in. general, 
would not be juſt. Regard muſt alſo be had 
to the healthineſs, or unhealthineſs of the 
country, and the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the 
neceſſaries of life. As many people in Eng- 
land do not know theſe differences in our e- 
lonies, it may not be amiſs to give a ſketch 
of them; for the climates they are ſituated in, 
neceſſarily occaſion ſome variety in the man- 
ners and intereſts of the inhabitants. 


Nova Scotia, New England, (including the 
governments of New Hampſhire, Maſſachu- 


ſet's Bay, Connecticut, and Rhode Iſland) New 
York, New Jerſey, and Penſylvania, are all 


healthy countries. Their chief produce is corn, 
cattle, fiſh, and flax ſeed; proviſions are there- 


fore plenty: the people marry young, and in- 


ereaſe faſt: as the white people can work in 


the fields here, they have not occaſion for 
many Negroes ; they are conſequently ſtronger 


in white people than the provinces 1 
ſouth. 


Maryland and Virginia produce chiefly 


not 


*% 
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nab populous as the more northern colggies, 
though they rather encreaſe- in white people 
thin diminiſh, and proviſion is not dear. 
9h 10 2 
The two Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, 
being ſtill more to the ſouth, are unhealthy ; 
the white people (taking the whole together) 
do not encreaſe: their produce of rice and 
indigo is more valuable than any other on that 
continent. The field- labour in theſe colonies 
is generally done by negroes. 

All theſe | colonies beſides produce timber, 
maſts, tar, pitch, &c, with ſome mines of iron 
and * 


In the Wet Indies our Iſlands produce 
Peg rum, cotton, coffee, and other valuable 
articles: the field-labour there is totally done 
by negroes: the climate in general unhealthy ; ; 
the white people being ſubject to violent in- 


flammatory diſorders, which are often epide- 


mical: were it not for the frequent ſupply 
they receive from Great Britain, Ireland, and 


. northern colonies, it is probable the white 


people would be extinct in a century or two: 


05 booster and cloathing are very dear; and they 


F 2 are 
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are at great expence in building houſes, Mills, 
&c. which are often thrown, down wha — 
or hurricanes, inne 

From this ſketch it appears, that the ſtrength 
of our colonies lies northward, and the riches 
to the ſouthward : the produce of the northern 
colonies is more ſure, and collected with little 
expence ; that of the ſouth more precarious, and. 
raiſed at a great one ; for the negroes, eſpecially 
in the Weſt-Indies, always decreaſe (as may 
be known by the conſtant importation of ſlaves 
from the coaſt of Africa,) and the wages to in- 


dented ſervants muſt be in proportion to the 
expence of feeding and cloathing them, and 


allo to the unhealthineſs of the climate. 


This diverſity of climates and circumſtances 
occaſion a difference of education and manners. 


Thoſe to the north live chiefly on their own 
grounds, the produce of which they ſend to 
the merchants for exportation. As they com- 


monly haye large families, and their produce 


not being very valuable, few can afford to give 


their children a liberal education ; after a ſhort 


ſchooling, they put them either into a mer- 
cantile way, or upon a piece of land (moſtly 
uncul- 
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uncultivated). As they have little diftinCtion 


among them, except what ariſes from wealth, 


learning and politeneſs of manners muſt not be 


expected: they are very quick in diſcerning | 
whutt regards their own particular intereſt, by 


which criterion they judge of public meaſures. 


Being ' moſtly freeholders, and their elections 


frequent, they think themſelves of great im- 
portance; and generally ſuſpect that their go- 
vernors, and people in power, enrich them- 
ſelves clandeſtinely out of the publick money: 
in their elections of aſſembly- men, it is not the 
ſenſible and honeſt man, who ſucceeds by telling 
them candidly the 7ruth (perhaps againſt their 
pecuniary intereſt), it is the violent, noiſy can- 
ditate, who flatters their prejudices, and abuſes 
the governor, that carries the day. From hence 
the character of a gentleman is rare to be met 
with in theſe provinces; thoſe who really are 


ſuch, living moſtly retired; except perhaps in 
towns, where they find ſome of their own way 


of thinking: at preſent a real gentleman (in 
which title that of a good Britiſh citizen is in- 


cluded) muſt either hold his tongue, or 


ſpeak his ſentiments at the riſk of being in- 
ae 
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By to Id and Virginia, the product being 
richer, and the families i in general not 1⁰ large, 
the planters can afford to give their children a 
better education, and ſeveral are ſent for chat 
purpoſe to Great Britain: but they return back 
„ ſoon (which indeed is the commofi fault 
in the education of our young coloniſts) yet 
what they do acquire in England, gives them 
a ſuperiority over thoſe who never were out of 
America. From hence, the gentry have more 
influence in theſe provinces, than in thoſe to 


the north ; but the power they have over their 


negroes, gives them a certain haughtineſs 
which makes them ſometimes forget their 
ſtate of Britiſh ſubjects and coloniſts : and the 
revenue ariſing to Great Britain by the duty on 
tobacco, augments their opinion of their own 
conſequence ; as they have more white people 
than any of the other colonies where negroes are 
chiefly employed, they are the more ſecure ; which 
probably encouraged the Virginians to talk of 
Great Britain as their fiſter fate. 1 


The two Carolinas and Georgia are in much 
the ſame ſituation, except that the country 
being leſs healthy, they have fewer white peo- 
ple, and aro, conſequently, leſs ſecure from the 
: | inſur- 
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inſurrection of their ſlaves. They haye alſo 
more Indians at the back of their ſettlements ; ; 


280 lie nearer the Spaniards; and in general 
cannot flatter themſelves as to their ſafety, but 
by the aſſiſtance of Great Britain and the 
neighbouring colonies. 


The coloniſts in our ſugar iſlands, as their 
families are ſeldom large, and their produce 


rich, generally ſend their children to England 


for education; when their fortunes enable them 


to have the beſt maſters, and to keep what 
company they pleaſe, their manners are con- 


ſequently more elegant, and their thoughts leſs 


confined. The command they have over their 
flaves, and the revenues ariſing from the duty 


on ſugar, gives them high notions of their own 
importance. The ſevere diſcipline they keep 


over their negroes, and perhaps the climate 
makes them violent in their reſolutions and in 
party matters: at the fame time they know | 


they have no other ſecurity for their poſſeſſions 
but the protection of Great Britain; being ſur- 


rounded by French and Spaniſh territories, and 
that the ſlaves on their own lands exceed them 
in number, as ten is to one. It is the terror of the 


Fappfxn ſtrength, which keeps the ſlaves from 
riſing; 
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riſing; we fee 1 now and then attempt it, 
even though they know there is ſuch aſſiſtatice 
in reſerve; what would they not do, if the co- 


loniſts were independant, and had no other de- 
fence than their own perſons ? 


I think, there is another obvious difference 
in our coloniſts: thoſe who reſide in unwhole- 
ſome and diſagreeable climates, and in the midſt 
of ſlaves, remain only to make fortunes : they 
look upon their ſtay there as a preparative to 
their living with more affluence in Great Britain, 
or Ireland, which they confider as home : in 
this ſtate (generally ſpeaking) are our coloniſts 
of the Weſt Indian iſlands, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, 


From Virginia northward, the continent is 
healthy, and not diſagreeable to thoſe who are 
natives: the coloniſts there live in more af- 
fluence than they could in Great Britain ; they 
are not apprehenſive now of the French, nor 
Indians ; and conſider their plantations as their 
home, and the people of Great Britain as a 
check upon them, who limit their trade in 
favour of the good of the whole, of which the 
common people have little conception. 


All 
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All che coloniſts arc neceſſarily EP | 
with merchants, becauſe their wealth depends | 
- chiefly on the exportation of their produce. 
It is the merchant's intereſt, that his cuſtomers 
| ſhould be rich enough to pay him, and he is 
apprehenſive that if tumults ariſe in America, he 
may: loſe what is now due to him there, and 
therefore wiſhes the Americans were fatisfied. 
But ſhould the parliament give way to the 
pretenſions of the Americans, it ſeems likely, 
that the ſtrength and dignity of Great Britain, 
her trade and colonies, would all go to ruin; for, 
Firſt, the national credit would be imme- 
diately affected, as then Great Britair alone 
would become reſponſible for the national 
debt. Our eſtimation among all the European 
powers would ſink of courſe; the coloniſts 
„ (who have all neceſſaries for ſhipping) would 
preſently interfere with our trade; for if they 
: are independant in one point, why not in an- 
7 other? The revenue of the cuſtoms at hore 
y would leſſen, which deficiency muſt be made 
y up by taxes; this would raiſe the price of our 
3 manufactures too high for the markets; the 
1 
e 


manufacturers being unemployed would run to 
America, and the revenue of exciſe diminiſh of 
courſe; what then muſt become of the trade 


1 of Great Britain ? 
G Secondly, 
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Secondly, The coloniſts themſelves would 
not long enjoy their independance. Would they, 
to avoid diſagreements, form themſelves into a 
kingdom on the continent? It would be too 
large for the Britiſh conſtitution, which would 
not ſuit ſo extenſive a territory . The inha- 
bitants of Nova Scotia and Florida could hardly 
attend their parliament, which we will ſuppoſe 
aſſembled in ſome central place ; nothing but 
an abſolute government would naturally ſuit 
ſo large a dominion. To avoid this evil, would 
they form a fœderative republick like the 
Dutch or Swiſs ? The nature of things is a- 
gainſt them. The Dutch and Swiſs repub- 
licks ſubfilt becauſe they are ſmall, and their 
intereſts, produce, and fituation, nearly the 
ſame. The continent of North America is 
extended from North Eaſt to South Weſt, fo 
that almoſt every province difters from its 
neighbour in its productions and intereſts. The 
ſtrength of ſuch a ſtate would be at one end, 
and the riches at the other, The four New 
England governments indeed are pretty much 
alike, and would probably take the lead as 
being the ſtrongeſt ; how far they would make 
the Southern and more rich provinces pay for 

their 


* Vide Monteſquieu. 
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their protection, is not very eaſy to foreſee ; 
but that none would be contented is highly 
probable. There would be immediate cauſe 
of quarrel, and the weaker party in the end 
would naturally call in the French or Spaniards 
to their aſſiſtance, (for they could hardly have 
the aſſurance to apply to Great Britain). Both 
French and Spaniards would gladly contribute 
to embroil the Americans, who (trom their 
ſituation) are dangerous neighbours to Hiſpa- 
niola, Cuba, and their other dominions in the 


Weſt Indies. 


It will be anſwered, that the North Ame- 
ricans have no ſuch views. I believe the gene- 
rality have not ; but things ſeem to tend very 
much that way. The King appoints governors 
whom the coloniſts ſo little regard, that the 
aſſemblies of different colonies communicate 
their reſolutions to each other, not only with- 


out the governor's conſent, but againſt it, which 


looks extreamly like a confederacy. Our par- 
liament does not entrench ſo far on the execu- 
tive power. If a law pales, or our parliament 
comes to any reſolutions that the North Ame- 
ricans do not approve of, the importation of 
Britiſh manufactures is prohibited ; I will not 

68 2 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe by connivance of the aſſembly, but 
have the aſſemblies diſcountenanced theſe pro- 
ceedings? Have they done any thing to ſup- 
preſs them? What do the Americans con- 
tend for? Only the enjoyment of all advan- 
tages of Britiſh ſubjects, for which they will 
contribute to the publick treaſury what they 
leaſe, and Great Britain to pay the reſt. Sup- 
poſe this is not granted, what will the aſſem- 
blies do next ? 


The only reaſonable hope the North Ame- 
ricans can have of preſerving the Britiſh conſti- 
tation with peace and ſafety, is their dependance 
on Great Britain, which is the natural umpire 
when any differences ariſe between the colo- 


nies: take away that reſort, and every colony 


muſt decide its diſputes by the ſword. Their 


_ divifion into provinces at preſent makes every 


colony a little ſtate of itſelf ; the governor 
and aſſembly of each can examine minutely 
into the condition, and attend to the improve- 
ment, of the particular diftri& they are charged 
with; which could not be done fo well if 
there was only one magiſtrate and one aſſembly 
for the whole. 


In 
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In another light the North Americans have 
no enemy to fear but from Europe: whilſt 
they depend on Great Britain, they are ſure of 
being preſently informed of any danger that 
threatens them from that quarter; and not 
only informed, but aſſiſted by the moſt effectual 
help in ſuch circumſtances, vis. a fleet of men 
of war. The caſe would be very different if 
Great Britain was againſt them. It is true, a 
time in all likelihood will come, when the 
colonies in North America ſhall exceed Great 
Britain in ſtrength, and conſequently have the 
leſs occaſion for her: it is alſo likely that in 
time America will make her own manufac- 
tures, and conſequently our intercourſe will 
leſſen, and perhaps a ſeparation take place by 
conſent, when the national debt is diſcharged, 
and when the European and American Britons 
can be no longer of ſervice to each other, but 
as friends and allies. 


At preſent the advantage of ſettling on land 
in America is greater than in following ma- 
nufactures. If a manufacturer gets two or 
three hundred pounds there, he buys a tract of 
uncultivated land, a part of which, in a few 
years, produces all the neceſſarles of life: he 
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brings up his ſons to be farmers, who cultivate 
the reſt. Whilſt the advantage of agriculture 
exceeds that of manufactures, the people will 
naturally run into that method of life, and 
conſequently purchaſe goods from England. 
But when America is fully peopled, the price 
of land will encreaſe: the farther the coloniſts 
extend themſelves from the ſea and great ri- 
vers, the dearer our manufactures muſt come 
to them, on account of land- carriage: they 
will then run into manufactures. A linnen- 
manufactory was ſet up at Boſton many years 
ago, they had people from Ireland to carry it 
on; but from the reaſon already given, the 
manufacturers ſoon quitted it, and it came to 
nothing. There are indeed ſome German ma- 
nufacturers at Philadelphia who work, becauſe 
being poor, they gain thereby an immediate 
ſupport for themſelves and families: but as 
ſoon as they are able to purchaſe land, they 
will probably do as others have done before 
them. 


The excefles the North Americans have run 
into, their boaſts of unanimity among them- 
{elves, of their reſolutions of reſiſtance, and of 
their ſtrength, are ſo many bug-bears to frighten 


people 
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hays, here. In all the colonies where they 


have many negroes, they can ſpare but few 


men out of the country, (as may be known by 


the ſmall number of provincial troops they 
furniſhed in laſt war). In New England indeed 
they are populous; and might perhaps for a 
few days keep a mob of ſeveral thouſands to- 
gether; but as thoſe of the beſt heads and 
hearts would not join, the rabble would pre- 
ſently diſperſe ; the factious leaders could have 
no confidence in the men, nor the men in 
their leaders. New York, New Jerſey, and 
Penſylvania, are in much the ſame diſpoſition, 
but far inferior in ſtrength ; their hallowing 
liberty, and inſulting the government, when n9 
force appears againſt them, is nothing. They 
are ſenſible, that the Britiſh troops can bear 
fatigue, even in thoſe countries, much better 
than themſelves, and that their extenfive coaſt 
is liable to deſcents in many more places than 
they could occupy; they therefore endeavour 
to weaken us by fomenting diſturbances at 
home, and (io uſe their own phraje,) try to 
compell the mother country by her dijtreſſes to do 
them juſtice (as they call it). 


It is in vain, that the North Americans at- 


e to ſhelter their ſelſiſh and ambitious 
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deſigns under the cover of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, confounding the principal and acceſſar 
ſtates together ; reaſon and morality are MPT 
them. If a Britiſh ſubject, by going to Ame- 
rica, has not loſt any right that he poſſeſſed 
in Britain before he went to America; I ſay, 
if his right remains that he may exerciſe when 
he pleaſes, there is no injury done him. If by 
the means of Great Britain his poſſeſſions in 
America are rendered doubly valuable in point 


of ſecurity, ſhould that encreaſe ſet him free 


from the obedience which he owed to Britain 


originally, and which was the cauſe and con- 


dition of his poſſeſſing any lands at all in Ame- 


rica? To bring the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
againſt the general eſtabliſhed law, is overſet- 
ting all order and government. It is the ſpirit 


of the conſtitution, that all Britiſh ſubjects 


ſhould be free; yet they are often impriſoned, 
not only for debts or crimes of their own, but 
alſo to be produced as witneſſes on the trial of 
others, when they cannot give ſecurity for 
their appearance: freedom is taken away on 


theſe occaſions from particular people through 


neceſſity ior the publick good. To expect 
perfection in human inſtitutions is abſurd : the 
higheſt point that we know in legiſlation is, 

falus 
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Jalus populi fuprema lex eflvo. We muſt en- 


deavour to keep 50 it as near as human infir- 
mity will permit. The charters on which the 
coloniſts found their pretenſions, are merely 
acts of the crown intended for the benefit of 
order in the colonies. The crown could fix 
and limit its own rights and claims as ſovereign 
of the ſoil, but could not exempt the coloniſts 
from the obedience they owed to the Britiſh 
legiſlature : if they have retained and claimed 
the right of Britiſh ſubjects from their firſt ſet- 
tlement to this time, it is plain they did not 
look upon themſelves as aliens. In all diſtreſſes 
they have applied to Great Britain as citizens, 
and have been protected as ſuch ; their char- 
ters then muſt be underftood as conſiſtent with 
their condition of citizens, and not as repug- 
nant to it. 


Would the coloniſts have croſſed the fea to 
form a ſettlement in America, if their quality 
of Britiſh citizens had not been their protec- 
tion ? Or ſuppoſing one formed, would it have 
ſubſiſted ten years on any other footing than 
that of belonging to England? The coloniſts 
intent was to mend their fortunes, ( except 
perhaps a very few Enthuſiaſts about Boſton) 
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and the intent of Rnglend was to protect and 
encourage them for the good of the Whole: 
no doubt was then made of their allegianee 
nor of Great Britain's being concerned in wee 
intereſt and ſafety as of all other citizens. 


Their diſtance from the courts of law in 
England, made it very convenient for the new 
ſettlers to have a judicial power to determine 
differences among themſelves, and to puniſh 
crimes ; a power was alſo wanted to unite the 
ſtrength of the colony for their defence, to 
raiſe money among themſelves as their (pro- 
vincial) occaſions ſhould require, and to make 
ſuch laws and regulations as their fituation 
might ſtand in need of, ſabject however to the 
controul of England; in conſequence they ob- 
tained charters for theſe purpoſes. 


At this time they were expoſed to the 
French and Indians; their poſſeſſions were in- 
ſecure: England was but little if at all in 
debt: it would then have been unjuſt to have 
laid taxes on the coloniſts, becauſe their pro- 
duce was precarious, , and they were obliged 
to employ part of their time and ſtrength in 


watching the motions of their formidable 


neighbours, 


5 E 

e "Eggland. was then ſo far from 
taxing them, that it encouraged more people 
to go over, which it would never have done, 
but on the ſuppoſition, that they were to be as 
much Engliſh ſubjects on one fide of the ſea, 
as on the other. 


By the laſt war, the northern coloniſts are 
freed from the difficulties they laboured under; 
their eſtates are doubled and tripled in value 
and ſecurity : the reaſons of exempting them 
from taxes, no longer exiſt : the expence of 
the wars which produced theſe happy events to 
the Americans, is charged to the publick. 
There can be no doubt then in equity, that 
they ſhould now bear a proportionate part in 
the payment of the debt, ſince they have more 
than a proportionate part of the benefit. | 


To ſuppoſe, that England intended to lay all 
burthens on one part of her ſubjects, and to 
give the other part all advantages perpetually, 
is abſurd. But ſome coloniſts carry it farther 
ſtill, not only aſſerting that their charters ex- 
empt them from the legiſlative authority of 
Great Britain, but alſo paying little regard to 
the crown, which they very eaſily ſee inſulted, 
| H 2 when 
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when its orders are not juſt to their mind. If 


this behaviour ariſes in conſequence. of their 
charters, it ſeems high time to annul or amend 
them. St 


There cannot be two equal. legiſlatures in 
any ſtate; there may indeed be one ſupreme, - 


and others inferior. The charters of ſome cities 
give the corporations authority to enact bye- 
laws for the maintainance of order, and for 
making improvements in their own diſtricts ; 
but this authority does by no means exempt 


them from the juriſdiction of parliament, nor 


of the common law of the land, if their bye- 
laws are lucrative, oppreſſive, and contrary to 
the common good. 


It is the eſſential quality of a province to 
depend on that ſtate which formed and ſup- 
ported it. I ſpeak of the word province in its 
true ſenſe, for it ſometimes ſignifies only a 
diviſion of the ſame country; as France is 
divided into provinces, and the Netherlands 
alſo. From .this ambiguity our coloniſts in 
jeveral of their writings ſuppoſe themſelves to 


be in much the ſame fituation as the Flemiſh 
provinces were under the kings of Spain; but 


their 
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their eaſe is totally different: the Netherlands 
belonged to Charles V. as heir to the dukes of 
Burgundy; and though he became afterwards 
king of Spain, yet the provinces in the Nether- 
lands depended no more on Spain, than Ha- 
nover does on Britain; the inhabitants were 
Flemiogs and not Spaniards. For a province 
formed entirely from ſubjects of the ſtate to 
pretend to cquality, ſcems a fort of civil mu- 
tiny: it is to be hoped that our coloniſts have 
run into cheſe exceſſes rather from error in 
judgment, than from a deſign to withdraw their 
allegiance ; a ſhort time will ſhew their in- 
tentions. 


It ſeems in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
that either the rights and dignity of Great 
Britain, and the good of the whole, muſt be 
ſubmitted to the apparent (but not real) intereſt 
of the colonies; or the colonies muſt acknow- 
ledge the legiſlative ſupremacy of Great Britain, 
and contribute their proportion to the good of 
the whole; or a rupture muſt enſue. 


To grant the Americans an exemption from 
taxes, would ( befides the diſhonour) in all 
likelihood bring on a dilemma from which 

| we 
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we cbuld hardly extricate ourſelves.” In general 
men chuſe to reſide in the places they were 
bred, but when young will go to diſtant cou 
tries, in hopes of mending their fortunes: 
among the numbers already gone to America, 
moft of our common people in the maritime 
counties have ſome acquaintance, perhaps re- 
lations, who tell them fine ſtories (true or falſe) 
which at leaſt make the thoughts of going 
thither leſs difagreeable than formerly: if to this 
is added an exemption from parliamentary taxes, 
we may reaſonably expect that greater emigra- 
tions will follow ; what will the parliament do 
then? To let our people go, depopulates the 
country; to keep them here by compulſion, 
would diminiſh the liberty of the ſubject. 


Suppoſing the Americans acknowledge their 
dependance, and pay their proportion yet by 
their own accounts they encreaſe faſt, and we 
have certainly no ſubjects to ſpare. Our trade 
to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies conſume many 
ſeamen every year. 


By the concurring teſtimony of others, as 
well as my own obſervation, England is thin- 


ner of inhabitants now, than it was five and 


thirty years ago. (Humanly ſpeaking), it is 
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the ſtrength of the country people that we 
muſt depend upon for our defence, and an- 
noying our enemies, (for artizans, and in- 
habitants of towns, do not make ſo good 


ſoldiers). I do not mention ſeamen, becauſe - 


ff 


it is a buſineſs to which if people are not 


bred in their youth, they very ſeldom become 


maſters of. 


It is, then, of the utmoſt importance to 
Great Britain, that her uſeful ſubjects ſhould 


be more ſtrongly attached to their country; 


and there is no other method to effectuate 
this, but the procurin them more agrecable 
means of ſubſiſting at home. 


Theſe means are plain, and in our power, 
viz, the dividing land into more ſmall farms, 
with ſuch regulations as may tend to make 
our people in general more virtuous, more ſe- 
ſible of the goodneſs of our conſtitution, and, 


conſequently, more atta hed to their country. 


Where people are diſtreſſed, they find fault 
very often in the wrong place: but the great 


lines of reformation may be drawn out, which 


will of courſe annihilate many oppretlive 
practices, and it is to de hoped, in the end 
may 
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moſt conducive to that end, in our 
circumſtances, ſhall be mentioned. 
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may bring about that deſirable conjunction of 
morals, power, and wealth, which conſtitute 


the publick happineſs. 


In the following part ſuch points as ſeem 
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PART MI. 
HE firmneſs of the preſent parliament 
in ſupporting the dignity of Great 
Britain (in its laſt ſeſſion) againſt the colony 
and mercantile intereſt, encourages us to hope 


it will ſhew the fame fpirit in correcting the 
abuſes of the landed. 


It has been obſerved that all lands are held, 
or were originally intended to be held by the 
poſſeſſors, for the good of the whole. Land is 
indeed property, but not of the ſame nature 
with money or moveables, which may be given, 
ſold, pledged, or transferred to foreigners with- 
out much hurt to any, but the owner himſelf; 
but land which is to furniſh ſubjects to the Rate, 
is, and was meant to be held only on ſuch 
terms as ſhould be advantageous (or certainly 
not prejudicial) to the publick. Whoever then 
enjoys any land in Great Britain, ought to diſ- 
poſe of it in ſuch a manner as may not diminiſh 


the number of families thereon : it is alſo his 


duty, as a good citizen, to promote morality 
among his tenants, ſo far as his influence may 
Re | extend, 
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extend. It will from hence follow, that' no 
perſon ſhould poſſeſs more land than he could 


ſuperintend ; and that a reſtriction ſhould be 


made to prevent its accumulating in few hands. 
Whether there is any ſuch law in being I know 
not; but certain it is, that there are ſeveral 
oreat eſtates which the owners hardly ever ſee, 
reſiding upon others ſtill greater or more agree- 
able. It is alſo certain, that within theſe thirty 
years, by the cuſtom of th. wing ſeveral ſmall 
farms into one great one, the inhabitants of the 
country are conſiderably diminiſhed ; that many 
of theſe little quondam farmers, with their fa- 
milies, are fled to North America; and that 


others with their children are become ſervants. 


and labourers to the great farmers, in which 
ſituation they marry late, if at all. 


It is a maxim of Monteſquieu's, that where 
ever two people can live conveniently, a mar- 
riage takes place : the ſmall farms, and cottages 
on commons (now encloſed) were formerly 
ſuch conveniencies to the poor. The want of 
them does. not abate their paſſions, but as they 
cannot well marry privately, nor ſee any like- 
lihood of a ſettlement for a long time, they 
often take each others word for the preſent, in 
hopes, 
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hopes, that no child may diſcover their con- 
nection: miſcarriage is the next hope, and per- 
haps murder the conſequence. 


If the making great farms has been the oc- 
caſion of theſe evils, it ſeems juſt, that, beſides 
the uſual taxes, an additional one ſhould be laid 
on farms which exceeded a year, and 


greater ſtill on thoſe which exceeded —— 


pounds a year, the tax encreaſing till it be- 
came in effect a prohibition ; allowing however 
a reaſonable time to the landlord for making 
the alterations and expiration of leaſes ; by theſe 
means, it would become the intereſt of the 
landlord to divide his great farms into leſſer, 
and conſequently occaſion more people to live 
in the country. 


Nor would this be a real grievance to the 
landlord ; for though he may flatter himſelf, 
that the few men his parith can produce, will 
never be wanted for the publick defence ; yet 
if the fame opinion prevails in all other 
pariſhes, it is certain that the ſtate would be- 
come ſo weak as not to be able. to defend 
| the landlords, nor itſelf: what he loſt then 
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in point of rent, he * gain in nn of 
— . nog „ 6h 1 


I have mentioned alſo the benefit which ac- 
crued to the common people in the country, 


both in regard to morals and aſſiſtance, from a 
number of freeholders reſiding among them. 


There is at preſent a certain diſcouragement 
from the purchaſing ſmall frecholds; viz. that 
the writings often carry away half a year's rent, 
or more; and, when this is done, not one 
frecholder in twenty knows his tenure pre- 
ciſely, but ſuppoſes, (on his lawyer's aſſu- 

rance) 


* 'Tis likely that the landlord would he alſo benefitted by 
the reduction of the poor's rate; for where a common labourer 
rents a few acres, ſufficient to keep a cow or two, that fa- 


mily ſeldom comes to the pariſh : the man works abroad when, 


he can get employment, and, when he is not hired by others, 
he ſtill gets ſomething by labouring in his own ground: his 


wife raiſes pigs and poultry, and makes the children aſſiſt in 


the garden and dairy, which brings them up to induftry, La- 
bourers in this ſituation generally pique themſelves on their 
not being burthenſome to the pariſh, Where a labourer has 
no ground, he gets money only when people chuſe to employ 


him, conſequently his and his family's ſubſiſtance muſt be un- 


certain : his children cannot help, having no materials to work 
upon; and it is well if they only acquire a habit of idleneſs 2 
a fit of ſickneſs throws the whole family upon the pariſh at 
once. If the poor's rates are by theſe means encreaſed to a 
certain degree, the landlord does not gain really by throwing 


ſeveral little tenements, with five or ſix acres apiece, into 
one. farm, 
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rance) that a certain quantity of parchments 
delivered to him, do contain a good title. I 
do not mean to deprive the lawyer of his fees, 


* 


but it is to be wiſhed, that a plain ſimple form MN 77 ö 


of conveyance was directed by authority, and 


that a regiſter of deeds was inſtituted in every . 


county of Great Britain, as it is already in ſome 


of them. The old pretence of danger to liberty A. /} 


by letting the government know every man's 
circumſtances, ſeems too far fetched, and is 
certainly not the true objection; becauſe people 
may hide what value they pleaſe in the publick 


funds under other names, or in foreign banks, 
or in the hands of merchants. What advan- 


tage could a corrupt miniſtry gain by the know- 
ledge of every one's lands? a man's integrity is 
not to be meaſured by his acres. The advan- 
tage on the ſide of the publick is manifeſt, viz. 
to render landed poſſeſſions ſecure, and to ſave 
the honeſt and well-meaning ſubject from the 
artifices of knaves, 


It might be a very great inducement for 
people to live in the country, if the game- act 
(and fiſh-act) was upon a different footing : 
the lords of manors are rather conſervators 
of the game, than proprietors ; they may take 
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what they want, and give it away, but muſt 
not fell it: every man who has 10o0/.; per 
annum partakes the game with them. This 
has made a diviſion among the people, and is 
the ſource of numberleſs diſagreements between 
gentlemen in the country. Suppoſe none (ex- 
cept the lord of the manor, or perſons autho- 
rized by him) were allowed to ſhoot black 
game, growſe, partridges, hares, pheaſants or 
quails, unleſs they took out a government 
licence for it; theſe licences to be perſonal, 
and to laſt only for one ſeaſon, (that is, from 
September to February) and to extend no far- 
ther than—— miles round the dwelling of the 
poſſeſſor, and to be entered in the pariſh books; 
the ſum paid for them to be ſo high as to 
prevent any one's making uſe of them for profit. 
The lords of manors by ſuch a regulation 
would loſe nothing but the right of going into 
other people's manors, in return for which no 
others (as on the preſent footing of qualifica- 
tion) could come into theirs, except thoſe who 
took out licences: it is likely, the game would 
rather encreaſe than diminiſh by ſuch an alte- 
ration, it would certainly be an augmentation 
of the revenue; but what appears of moſt 
conſequence, is, that it would probably recon- 
cile 


| 
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cile the bulk of the people to the want of a 
privilege which they ſee others enjoy, (ſince 
they might have it themſelves if they thought 


it worth paying for) and take away the preſent 


offenſrve diſtinction of ſubjects qualified and un- 
qualified. 


Theſe reflections do not proceed from a le- 
velling principle: a certain gradation of con- 


ditions is neceſſary to make a people flouriſhing 


and happy: the bulk of mankind muſt labour 
for their living, in which ſituation they have 
little time for reflection: the few who have an 
aſſured ſubſiſtance ſhould employ part of their 
time in thinking for the benefit of thoſe who 
have not time to think for themſelves : thoſe 
whoſe affluence is ſtill greater, and can afford 


to keep higher company, have the opportunity 


of greater improvement, by converſing with 
peers and members of parliament ; who are 
neceſſarily acquainted with the general ſtate of 
affairs : now as each of theſe conditions con- 
verſes with the condition immediately preceed- 
ing and following itſelf, and the lower naturally 
imitates and is inſtructed by the higher, a fort 
of connection is formed from the peer to the 


peaſant, and immorality is of courſe diſcoun— 


tenanced, 
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velling principle: a certain gradation of con- 
ditions is neceſſary to make a people flouriſhing 
and happy: the bulk of mankind muſt labour 
for their living, in which ſituation they have 
little time for reflection: the few who have an 
aſſured ſubſiſtance ſhould employ part of their 
time in thinking for the benefit of thoſe who 
have not time to think for themſelves: thoſe 
whoſe affluence is ſtill greater, and can afford 


to keep higher company, have the opportunity 
of greater improvement, by converſing with 


peers and members of parliament; who are 
neceſſarily acquainted with the general ſtate of 
affairs: now as each of theſe conditions con- 
verſes with the condition immediately preceed- 
ing and following itſelf, and the lower naturally 
imitates and is inſtructed by the bigher, a ſort 
of connection is formed from the peer to the 


peaſant, and immorality is of courſe diſcoun— 
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tenanced, becauſe how vicious ſoever men may 
be themſelves, they will not willingly affociate 
with people of infamous characters even among 
their equals, and ſtill leſs with thoſe who are 
their inferiors. But if the great man (peer or 
commoner) becomes by purchaſe or otherways 
the proprietor of all the lands round him, theſe 
intermediate degrees are loſt, and conſequently 
the common people have no opportunity of 
being enlightened in their underſtanding, nor 


rectified in regard to their moral conduct, nor 
aſſiſted in diſtreſs. 


May our peers have ample landed eſtates, 
to ſupport their dignity; (and whatever they 
can purchaſe in the publick funds, or in houſes, 
to which no right of voting is annexed, &c.) 
but the unlimited poſſeſſion of land is de- 
trimental, and muſt occaſion jealouſies of their 
influencing elections ſome time or other: and 
theſe jealouſies will be partly in proportion to 
their numbers, and extent of landed pro- 


Per ty. 


Were the laws of our country to begin 


anew, one of the firſt would probably be an 


Agrarian law); but as things are now ſettled, it 
could 


hh 

could not well take place without throwing 
many of our great families into confuſion, and 
obliging them to ſell at a diſadvantage. What 
ſeems moſt prudent, is to prevent the evil's en- 
creaſing, by prohibiting the poſſeſſors of 
pounds per annum from purchaſing more; 
and by laying ſuch additional taxes on great 
landed eſtates, after ſome diſtant period, that 
ſhould make it the intereſt of the proprietors 
to part with their ſuperfluities, in the fame 
manner as was mentioned in reſpect to great 
farms. 


Should the game-act ever produce a revenue, 
perhaps that revenue could not be better em- 
ployed, than in forming a bank to purchaſe 
ſuch parts of great eſtates, as the owners choſe 
to part with ; which might be ſold again in 
ſmall parcels to different people : this would by 
degrees reduce thoſe over-grown eſtates, which 
are hurtful to the publick, and often to the 
poſſeflors themſelves, by giving them too high 
an opinion of their own conſequence, and by 
leading them into parties. The earl of 
Warwick, in the days of Henry the VI. the 
earl of Deſmond, in the time of Henry the 
VIII. and the late duke of Ormond, (beſides 
h K numberleſs 
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nataberleſa others) owed their ruin to the great- - +4 
nels of their fortunes. | £ * 
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But the moſt immediate increaſe of ſmall 
farms might ariſe from the acts for encloſing 
commons, ſeveral of which are generally ap- 
plied for every year: here, the parliament 
might grant the power of encloſing on ſuch 
conditions as ſhould multiply ſmali Eg. - 
in moſt parts of England. | 
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